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Instructive as the book is to those who seek information on the 
material side of Brazilian life, it fails to supply just the kind of 
knowledge which Americans, and many Europeans withal, need in 
order to disabuse their minds of the current notion that the peoples 
who dwell to the southward of the Rio Grande, whatever else they may 
be, are barely half-civilized. An account of Brazil in the twentieth 
century which is confined to a description of land, people, government 
and material occupations, and which has nothing to say about educa- 
tion, charity, science, literature and the fine arts, is not only incom- 
plete but highly unfair. In the case of the Latin- American republics, 
more than of any other states of the world, to preserve silence about 
the evidences of culture is to imply its non-existence. 

William R. Shepherd. 

The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley. Edited by 
his wife, Dorothy Stanley. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1909. — xvii, 551 pp. 

The future historian will easily recognize three figures dominating, in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the destiny and development 
of Africa — Cromer, master of the Nile valley in the north; Rhodes, 
pioneer and educator in the south ; and Stanley, soldier, author and 
statesman, spanning the continent from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic. Behind these men, of course, were the politics and the 
policies of Europe ; but by virtue of their personal power and qualities 
the names of these three, none of them a " little Englander," are 
writ large upon the map of the once dark continent. The appearance 
of Stanley's Autobiography is so timely as almost to justify one in re- 
peating the well-worn phrase and saying that it comes at " the psy- 
chological moment." The taking-over of the Congo Free State by 
Belgium, the death of Leopold and the consequent reversion of the 
Lado enclave to Great Britain, the union of British South Africa — 
these recent events bring vividly to public attention the present and 
the future of the Congo and of the entire continent ; so that this book, 
which floods with light the beginning of the regeneration of Africa, 
becomes of the first importance. As in many similar cases, the 
posthumous character of the work enlarges its scope and increases its 
frankness and directness. Many things which could not have been 
told during the lives of the actors and in the immediate proximity of 
the events can now be published without reserve ; and thus the Auto- 
biography becomes at once a classic of African politics and diplomacy, 
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giving within a few chapters a far more intelligible groundwork for a 
thorough study of the beginnings of the transformation of the conti- 
nent than is elsewhere available. Of the opening of Africa, consid- 
ered broadly as the introduction of modern methods of civilization, of 
steam and electricity instead of arms and missions with which to turn 
tribes from savagery, the Autobiography is a clear and unreserved ex- 
position ; and at the same time much light is thrown on the attitude Of 
Great Britain, particularly under the Gladstone regime, to the prob- 
lems of the Nile valley and of the ultimate partition of the continent. 

On every page of what may be called the international chapters is 
stamped Stanley's personality. Dominant, resolute and courageous, 
he was " a hard man ' ' only to the weaklings and the cowards, and to 
the adventurers and speculators who always camp on the trail of ex- 
plorers, watching for opportunities of personal profit. In the three 
great African expeditions one can follow Stanley's development from 
the impetuous, chivalrous adventurer, whose duty was to " find Living- 
ston," to the full-grown master of men, who has worked out for him- 
self the policies to be pursued for their control and elevation. Had 
Stanley's own country given him for a quarter of a century a free hand 
in Africa — and that would have meant Gordon as his confidant and 
associate in civil and military authority — the map of the present and 
the problems of the future would be other than they are. 

That Stanley was one of the most original and many-sided of men 
has long been known to the world ; but even those most familiar with 
the man and with his life will draw from the study of this book a 
higher estimate of his versatile powers and of his mastery over them. 
More like a romance than like a plain tale reads the narrative of the 
Welsh poorhouse lad, the 'fore-the-mast sailor, the southwestern trader, 
the Confederate soldier, the prisoner of war, later enrolled in the Union 
army and navy, the western plainsman, the war correspondent in 
Abyssinia, in the Caucasus and among the Spanish Carlists — a career 
so full, vivid and intense that perhaps nowhere else in the world's his- 
tory was there a training which so thoroughly qualified the man for his 
destiny. Stanley wrote much and well for newspapers and magazines 
and in books, but in none has he revealed himself as in this Autobi- 
ography. He wrote it, as he says, for those who were to come after 
him, that it might " either comfort, amuse, instruct or benefit the liv- 
ing and encourage them in their careers." As to the work of the edi- 
tor, it is sufficient to say that the artistic touch of Dorothy Tennant 
and the wifely admiration of Lady Stanley are apparent on every page. 

Herbert L. Bridgman. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



